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Utah and the Military Experience 


‘n many ways, Utah can be seen as a series 
Iv private oases in a Federal desert. More 
than two-thirds of the land in the state is fed- 
erally owned and managed, and though the 
Bureau of Land Management operates the 
largest portion, national forests, national 
parks, and military installations occupy much 
of the land. 

Utah’s experience with the military began 
in 1843 with the first of three expeditions into 
Utah by Captain John C. Frémont of the U.S. 
Army Topographical Corps. Other engineers 
followed Frémont, among them Captain 
Howard Stansbury (1849), Lieutenant John 
W. Gunnison (1850, 1853), and Lieutenant 
Colonel! Edward J. Steptoe (1854), all of 
whom with their parties were in Utah on 
various route surveys for the government. 
Steptoe was instrumental in establishing 
Utah's first military reserve (1854), a grazing 
reserve in Rush Valley (south of Tooele). 


n 1857 President James Buchanan, respond- 

ing to reports that the Mormons were in 
open rebellion against the government, 
ordered to Utah a 2,500-man U.S. Army force 
under the command of Breve: Brigadier Gen- 
eral Albert Sidney lohnston. The Mormons 
responded by mobilizing the mulitia, defend- 
ing routes of entry into Utah, and, when 
Johnston's column drew near, destroying 
much of the army supply train. They forced 
the expeditionary force to estabiish winter 
quarters near Fort Bridger (Wyoming), but 
allowed the troups to enter Utah peacefully in 
the spring of 1858, after Johnston agreed that 
the force would encamp a substantial dis- 
tance from the main settlements. “Johnston's 
Army” passed through a deserted Salt Lake 
City and marched on to Cedar Valley, 40 
miles southwest, where they established 
Camp Floyd (later renamed Fort Crittenden). 
As Johnston was entering Utah, anzther force 
of 3,700 troops was on the way to Utah as 
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teinforcements—no doubt ordered west as a 
result of the unexpectedly stiff Mormon 
resistance. Thus the combined troops com- 
mitted to Utah as late as spring 1858 com- 
prised more than a third of the entire U.S. 
Army at the time. However, cooler heads pre- 
vailed and most of the reinforcements were 
diverted to other western locations before 
they reached Utah. 

Camp Floyd and its attendant support 
establishment soon grew to be the territory's 
third largest city, but there was little for the 
troops to do. In one instance in 1859 a 
detachment was sent to Provo and temporary 
quarters at Camp Timpanogos to protect and 
enforce the efforts of a federal judge who had 
set up court at Provo in the hope of bringing 
to trial, among others, those who participated 
in the Mountain Meadows Massacre (1857). 
Incensed townspeople won the support of the 
territorial governor and the detachment was 
ordered back to Camp Floyd after only two 
weeks’ deployment. 

Following the outbreak of the Civil War all 
troops were recalled and Camp Floyd was 
abandoned in juiy 1861. The land formerly 
occupied dy the post remained under the 
jurisdiction of the War Department until July 
1834, when it was turned over to the Interior 
Department for disposal. Though Camp 
Floyd was 4 sacial eyesore, the people of 
Utah Terntory benefited economically 
through trade during the three years of the 
camp's activity and through deactivation 
surplus saies. 


he longest experience with the military 

began in 1862 with the location of Camp 
Douglas (later Fort Douglas) on the bench 
overlooking Salt Lake City. Established by 
California volunteers under the leadership of 
Colonel (later Brevet Major General) Patrick 
Edward Connor, the post was designed “to 
protect the overland mail route” from Indian 
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depredations, a mission to which the new 
commander added the keeping of a watchful 
eye on what he perceived to be a seditious 
Mormon population. From his Salt Lake City 
base Connor launched a number of aggres- 
sive campaigns against the surrounding 
Indians, particularly in 1863 when troops out 
of Camp Douglas slaughtered a band of Sho- 
shones at the Battle of Bear River, forced a 
bloody confrontation with Utes in Utah 
Valley, and resolutely retaliated for Gosiute 
outrages along the Overland Trail during 
their summer 1863 uprising (see Indian-White 
Encounters), The several camps and detach- 
ments near the Overland (dated 1863 on the 
accompanying map) were temporarily estab- 
lished during the “Gosiute War" campaign. 

Connor's campaign against the Mormons 
was more subtle. Although he repeatedly 
requested heavy reinforcements for the pur- 
pose of forcefully disciplining the Mormons— 
requests ignored by the War Department—he 
finally decided that the best way to bring the 
Mormons to heel was to dilute their numbers 
by opening up Utah to mining. Connor, who 
was to devote most of the remainder of his 
life to mining in Utah. used his troops exten- 
sively as prospectors (and miners). In 1864 he 
established the mining town of Stockton and, 
conveniently, nearcy military Camps Relier 
and Conness, the latter being manned by six 
companies of troors for a time. 

Again. there was iittle for the troops to do 
militarily, especiailv during extended periods 
of peaceful relationsaips with the nearby 
Indians. However, in 1865 General Connor 
and a contingent of his troops departed Utah 
to fight Indians in Wyoming and Montana— 
just as the Black Hawk War broke out in cen- 
tral Utah. Connor, and a string of subsequent 
commanders at Fort Douglas, repeatedly 
refused assistance throughout the Black 
Hawk War, owing pnmarily to bad relations 
with the Mormons. 


Though the contingent at Fort Douglas has 
increased and declined over time, the post 
has been continuously occupied since 1862, 
Part of the campus of the University of Utah 
has been carved from Fort Douglas land, and 
the fort currently houses a great many mili- 
tary and civilian agencies, A substantial por- 
tion of the facilities at Fort Douglas have 
been scheduled for deactivation in 1981; how- 
ever, appeals to keep the fort functioning at 
its present strength are ongoing. 


Hl between the Mormon population 
and the federal government once again 
flared up in 1879, Passage of the punitive 
Cullom Bill in the House of Representatives 
stirred loud protest in Utah and President 
Ulysses S. Grant, adopting a get-tough policy, 
appointed a new governor and chief justice, 
both with instructions to force the will of the 
government on the recalcitrant Mormons. He 
also approved the establishment of another 
army instailation in Utah—at Provo. Fort 
Rawlins was thus established in July 1870 to 
be 4 permanent military reservation, its com- 
mander answering directly to the Department 
of the Platte. Once again Provoans were to 
suffer the indignity of an army unit quartered 
in their midst for the express purpose of 
keeping them in line. Tension, mounting 
from che moment the troops arrived, led to 
open noting by drunken soidiers in Septem- 
ber, and recriminations following the incident 
led to the abandonment of the post in June 
1871. 

A brief but violent outbreak of a band of 
Utes from the Uintah Reservation in 1872 
stimuiated the establishment of another mili- 
tary post in Utah, “Post of Beaver,” later 
renamed Fort Cameron. Four companies of 
troops (181 men) under Colonel John D. 
Wilkins opened the post in midyear. The 
troops were even more inactive than those at 
posts already mentioned, but relationships 
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